256      THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR

Let us pay attention to the following points in this
letter:

In a country of easy communications like Hungary
(and it is the same case in a great part of Europe), the
enemy remains free to move ^n every direction so long
as we have not seized him. The a priori manoeuvre on
Raab may then:

1.  Either strike into the void, if the enemy does not
come on.

2.  Or be parried:  forestalled on that point, he will
make for another.

3.  Or even bring about a crisis: incite the enemy to
attack Macdonald and to rout him.

The soundest manoeuvre consists in marching on Guns,
then on Stein-am-Anger, then on Korinend, in the
direction where the enemy has been reconnoitred.

How should this march be organised? By sending
forward a strong advance guard followed by a united
main body.

Looking at the question again from a higher stand-
point, Napoleon writes on the following day:

" Schoenbrunn9 June 7$, 2.30 a.m,

"... While pursuing Prince John from the Taglia-
mento, you have not marched in a sufficiently close
order, and we might have had unpleasant experiences.
As a matter of fact, had Prince John concentrated his
forces at Tarvis, it might have been impossible for
you to beat him. You were distributed into three
corps: Macdonald, Seras and yourself. . . . You know
I am making those remarks for your own benefit. It
is necessary to march with all one's forces well to-
gether; let us have no small parties. Here is a general
principle in war: a corps of 25,000 or 30,000 men may
be isolated; if well led, it can fight or avoid fighting
or manoeuvre according to circumstances without ex-
periencing anything disastrous, because it cannot be
forced to fight, and finally because it is able to fight
for a long time. One division of 9000 or 12,000 men
may be left, without risk, isolated for one hour; it will
hold the enemy in check, however numerous that enemy
may be, and give the army time to arrive. It is
therefore customary not to form an advance guard